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the public generally, have reason to be thankful for the materials, ample 
enough to constitute a memoir, which are furnished in this correspond- 
ence. His letters to Dr. Hall were so frequent, and so full of personal 
incident, as to leave very little to be supplied in the notes, and so inti- 
mate and confidential as to make us feel that they are the truest auto- 
biography possible. They present him to us as pre-eminently a Christian 
man of the world, taking cognizance of all aspects of life, thought, and 
literature within his reach, throwing out his beneficent activity in every 
direction, and, while rigidly observant of the highest moralities of his 
profession, heedless of its mere traditional conventionalities. There 
are some things in these letters which the editor's good taste should 
have led him to omit, such as personalities of a kind entirely lawful 
between friend and friend, but wounding at once the writer's reputation 
and the sensibilities of their subjects when made public. 



36. — Scotland in the Middle Ages : Sketches of Early Scotch History 
and Social Progress. By Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 
1860. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 368. 

The history of Scotland in the Middle Age is the history of a rude 
and illiterate nation, with fierce manners and barbarous laws. Yet it 
is not without interest, both on account of the contrast presented by 
the Scotch of that period to their industrious, thrifty, and educated de- 
scendants, who have since achieved so honorable a place among the 
subjects of the British crown, and also as a significant illustration of 
the general progress of society in the last two or three centuries. This 
contrast and progress are well exhibited in the volume before us, which 
comprises the substance of a course of academical lectures delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh, together with much additional matter, in 
further elucidation of the subject. Mr. Innes does not, indeed, claim 
to have made any profound or original researches, and he admits that 
he is " quite ignorant of the Celtic languages." Nor is his style always 
lucid and harmonious ; occasional obscurities of expression perplex the 
reader, and inelegant words and phrases disfigure the page. But his 
plan is well conceived and faithfully executed ; and his volume brings 
together in a moderate compass much curious information which is 
nowhere else so easily accessible. We welcome it as a creditable con- 
tribution to general historical literature, apart from the special interest 
which it must possess for the students of Scotch history. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, of which the first two are 
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merely introductory, and present a rapid survey of the state of Europe 
in the age of Charlemagne, together with a very judicious estimate of 
the character of that monarch, and a comprehensive view of the early 
history of England, including an account of the various races by which 
it was inhabited, and their laws, customs, and religious beliefs. Fol- 
lowing this is a similar but more thorough and elaborate examination 
of the early history of Scotland, designed to prepare the way for the 
minute discussion of the subject which fills the remaining seven chap- 
ters. In them Mr. Innes treats at length, and with great thoroughness 
of investigation and copiousness of illustration, of the condition of Scot- 
land in the time of David I. ; of the municipal institutions, with notices 
of some of the principal burghs or towns ; of the laws affecting prop- 
erty and life, and the customs prevalent in different parts of the coun- 
try ; of the ancient constitution of the realm ; of the early dress and 
manners of the Scotch ; of their language and literature ; and of their 
dwellings, architecture, and the cognate topics. To the body of his 
work he has added an Appendix containing some interesting historical 
documents and memoranda, a Glossary, and a very full Index ; and its 
usefulness is also enhanced by the insertion of three maps, — one repre- 
senting Scotland as it was in the tenth century, and the other two 
showing the civil and ecclesiastical divisions which existed in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Mr. Innes has collected many curious and interesting details in illus- 
tration of the various topics discussed in his pages ; but none of his 
chapters will be read with greater interest than those which relate to 
the social condition of Scotland in the time of David I., and to the 
manners, trade, manufactures, and mechanical arts of the Scotch during 
the period included within his plan. His extracts from the ledger kept 
by Andrew Haliburton between 1493 and 1503 are especially note- 
worthy, as showing the value of different commodities in Scotland at 
that time, and as affording some indication of the extent of her foreign 
and domestic trade. 



37. — The Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward Everett. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. xxi. and 491. 

The circumstances which led to the preparation of these papers are 
too well known to need restatement here ; but they must always lend 
additional interest to a collection of miscellanies which has probably 
been read by a greater number of persons than any similar collection 
in our language. Written at stated intervals, for a special purpose, 
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